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delight that for an instant he thought she was going to
embrace him. So full of smiles was she that she looked
younger, and almost pretty. She twittered and glided about
the room like a bird. She was happy. She had recovered her
Minister, the only Minister who gave her confidence in
herself. For the Queen had had a difficult life. She had
been unpopular, very unpopular. She had seen people in
London turn their backs on her carriage in the streets.
First it was because of Lord Melbourne; and then it had
been poor Albert, whom the public would not pardon for
being a German; and then the Queen had been reproached
for her mourning, and not one of her Ministers had defended
her. All those Whigs were jealous of the Throne. But
Mr. Disraeli had the same ideas on the Monarchy as the
Queen herself. Doubtless he did not desire the Queen ever
to oppose the will of Parliament, but he believed that the
wisdom and experience of a constant and impartial witness
provided a valuable ballast for the ship of Empire. Mr.
Disraeli gave such fine expression to those ideas which had
always been in the Queen's mind! "To think of you having
the gout all the time! How you must have suffered! And
you ought not to stand now. You shall have a chair!"

Mr. Disraeli was overcome by this unprecedented favour.
No one had ever been seated during an audience with the
Queen. Lord Derby had once told him, in token of her
great kindness, how the Queen, seeing him one day when he
was very ill, had said, "I am very sorry that etiquette does
not allow me to ask you to be seated." Mr. Disraeli
remembered the incident, and sighed with contentment; but
he declined. He could very well remain standing. The
Queen was kinder and kinder; she opened her heart to him
on all subjects; and as she knew his curiosity, she showed
him her most secret correspondence. She talked, she talked
without stopping. She talked like Mary Anne, talked as